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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the annual 
dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have taken 
a particular interest in the work. Membership dues are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $100.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $75.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $50.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Secondary School Dues: Each institutional member in the Second- 
ary School Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each institutional member in the Ele- 
mentary School Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Special Education Dues: Each institutional member in the Special 
Education Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Individual Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. Individual mem- 
bership, however, should not be a substitute for institutional mem- 
bership; for example, staff members of Catholic educational institu- 
tions may become individual members, but not in place of institutional 
membership of their schools. The annual fee for individual member- 
ship in all departments, except Sustaining and School Superintendents’, 
is $4.00. 


Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS OF GROWTH: 
AN INTERNATIONAL EXPERIMENT 


Rt. REV. MsGr. FRANCIS J. LALLY ! 


In 1961 UNESCO will be fifteen years old. The amazing 
thing is that it is still possible to meet vast numbers of 
people who ask: just what is UNESCO? 

Perhaps the reason why so many people have vague no- 
tions about what UNESCO is doing may be part of the very 
nature of the institution itself. The full title of UNESCO 
helps to explain somewhat; it is the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Each one of 
these words has its own significance: United Nations means 
that the UNESCO operation, while independent, is recog- 
nized by affiliation as one of the United Nations Specialized 
Agencies and so a member of the UN family. The words 
“educational, scientific and cultural’ are intended to be 
broad terms expressing the wide areas of interest in which 
the agency can plan and program. 

In its own words UNESCO was established in order “to 
contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science and culture, 
in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule 
of law and for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
which are affirmed for the peoples of the world without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the Charter of 
the United Nations.” 

This is surely a mammoth undertaking but one vital to 
the necessities of our present shrinking planet. Unfor- 
tunately, there are no maps or proven patterns which may 
serve as a guide for such a program; there is almost no ex- 
perience available to call upon for an example. UNESCO 
has a new course to charter and utterly new situations to 
which it must respond. It has chosen to move forward slowly 
and to grow with each new responsibility, but it has never 
for a moment been standing still, never ceased to widen its 
concern for international cooperation in those areas desig- 
nated for its attention. 





1 Editor, The Pilot, 49 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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In the early days of its existence, UNESCO found itself 
in the heady atmosphere of the post-war years and it is not 
strange that some of its proposals lacked practicality and 
appeal. The prestigious and controversial figure of Julian 
Huxley as first Director General had the effect of drawing 
lines even at that stage which lasted long after his term of 
office had expired. It may be that the organization was re- 
quired, in the nature of things, to pass through a period of 
confusion and excitement during which each force repre- 
sented sought to promote its own special enthusiasm. One 
thing is certain—a scattered program, in which many 
things were attempted without coordination or inner pur- 
pose, lost for the young UNESCO a public confidence which 
it is still striving to regain. 

By 1952, after considerable dissatisfaction had been re- 
ported by the member states and a certain amount of in- 
ternal dissension dissipated, UNESCO turned away from 
the easy optimism of its beginning, the wide approach that 
seemed to accept every new proposal, and began to draw 
strict lines along which effective and practical programs 
might be accomplished. In a sense, this was the beginning 
of a new UNESCO, one that adjusted itself to the cold and 
difficult realities of international life and left the utopian 
and excited schemes behind it. 

As a result, the UNESCO program now falls into a series 
of “departments” or topics under which it is possible to in- 
clude nearly every one of its projects. The topics are: educa- 
tion, natural sciences, social sciences, cultural activities, 
mass communication and technical assistance. In education 
the primary emphasis has been on fundamental education 
and the fight against illiteracy. In the field of natural science 
the effort has been mainly in the direction of international 
scientific cooperation. In social sciences the emphasis has 
been on scholarly information, human rights’and interna- 
tional understanding. The cultural program touches upon 
exchange of ideas in the humanities and philosophy as well 
as service to museums and libraries. For the mass media 
the concentration has been one of assistance in establishing 
mass communication machinery and encouraging the free 
flow of information. 

The mere delineation of such a vast program area will 
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suggest something of the problem the General Conference 
of UNESCO faces in planning its operation and the task 
that belongs to the Executive Board which must make it 
work. 

If we take merely one project and regard it more closely, 
we can catch some of the complexity of the problems faced, 
and we may catch too some of the vitality and vigor which 
has brought solid accomplishment. In the education area, the 
project for Latin America, which stretches over a ten-year 
period, aims at providing primary schooling for every child 
in the twenty cooperating Latin American countries. How 
formidable this is we may judge from the fact that 17 mil- 
lion children in that area were without schools of any kind 
when the project began and nearly half a million teachers 
were required even if school space were available. Carefully 
organized teacher training programs, like the one in Patz- 
cuaro, Mexico, prepare “‘teachers of teachers” who can re- 
turn after their own educational training and train others 
in the home country. 

New techniques and original approaches mark almost 
every UNESCO project, since they are usually trying to 
make a dent in what has been regarded as impossible. In 
Latin America, a young Catholic priest and two Brothers 
from Colombia fought the literacy problem by arranging a 
“radio” school which penetrated mountain areas otherwise 
inaccessible to teachers and reached 500,000 people. A vil- 
lage “auxiliar” led the class which was taught through prim- 
itive radio reception and the use of teaching tools designed 
for the situation. The self-help principle, which is charac- 
teristic of UNESCO, mobilizes local talent where it is avail- 
able and spends its efforts in training local leaders to 
carry on. 

A program similar to the Latin American one has been 
in progress in Thailand, and an outstanding program of 
emergency education has been put in operation among the 
Arab refugees. This last group numbering in the millions 
provides a school population running to hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the burden of supplying teachers and know-how 
for this student population, without land or funds, has been 
another task of UNESCO. 

Examples of what has been accomplished and what is 
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being done at present in the other areas of UNESCO inter- 
est would make too long a litany for our mention here. In 
natural sciences, we should mention, however, the so-called 
Arid Lands project which studies water control and rec- 
lamation. Some measure of the significance of this program 
may be the knowledge that one third of the surface of the 
globe does not receive rainfall sufficient to support life and 
needs some technical aid to be productive. Our own country 
each year spends in this area something close to 
$100,000,000 merely to protect the water resources of these 
United States. 

In cultural activities the UNESCO labors are especially 
attractive. The unique quality of the organization as a truly 
international body makes it the perfect vehicle for acting as 
a clearinghouse for varied, even opposing, cultural activi- 
ties. The meeting of artists and the exchange of artistic ma- 
terials, the wider dissemination of artistic productions 
through exhibitions, reproductions and translations, the 
preservation of artistic treasures, the exchange of views in 
philosophy and related topics—all of these and so much 
more have become the special province of UNESCO under 
whose auspices even the unfriendly can meet in scholarly 
and artistic exchange. 

We may get some notion of the progress and accomplish- 
ment of UNESCO when we watch the rising budget which 
the member states supply each year. In 1947, the budget was 
$7,000,000; the latest budget for 1961-62 is now $32,500,000 
and the amount from other sources administered by 
UNESCO during that period will be nearly twice that figure. 

All of this brings us to the question of American partici- 
pation and what it means for us as a nation. Actually, since 
1946 our country has been heavily involved in the UNESCO 
program and has borne the lion’s share of its expenses. We 
can add to this the fact that the Director General has been 
an American for six out of fifteen years—and these perhaps 
the most productive in the history of the organization. 

Although many Americans know little about the 
UNESCO organization and unhappily seem to care less, our 
country officially and unofficially—that is through govern- 
ment and private agencies—has been heavily committed to 
it since the beginning. A little reflection should convince us 
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that no other line of action has ever been either possible or 
intelligent. 

Even when the UNESCO progran, in those difficult early 
years, was trying to find its way and when some people be- 
lieved, unrealistically, that all things were possible, the 
ideals represented in this organization were ones which 
suited the American ideal—seeking to make advantages 
available to the underprivileged. In later years, when spe- 
cific programs—whether permanent or emergency—sought 
to relieve human misery and spread educational opportuni- 
ties, no one sensitive to American ways could fail to be as- 
sociated with them. What UNESCO represents also repre- 
sents—in an international scheme—what our country has 
always stood for. 

Although we may be reluctant to believe it, there are 
some things, indeed many things, which our country can do 
best in cooperation with others. We must face the fact that 
in some parts of the world we are under suspicion, even 
' our good gestures for education and freedom are misunder- 
stood. UNESCO affords us an agency where we can work 
with other nations and in this manner avoid the possibility 
of having our actions misinterpreted. This may prove to be 
very important, for example in Africa in the years immedi- 
ately ahead—and perhaps this will be true even in Latin 
America, sooner than we like to acknowledge. 

In 1954, if an added incentive for supporting UNESCO 
were needed, it was supplied when the USSR decided to be- 
come a member state. No one can seriously suppose that the 
Soviet joined UNESCO for idealistic reasons, and no one 
who has watched its operation during the years since ’54 
can fail to see its attempts at penetration and even domina- 
tion. If formerly UNESCO was a luxury which Americans 
merely indulged in, it has now become something of a spe- 
cialized area in the “cold war.’”’ Americans who abandon 
UNESCO and its ideals at this point lose one more battle to 
the enemy and this one by default. 

For Catholics there are even more pressing reasons why 
cooperation with UNESCO is indicated. The greatest enemy 
of the Church is ignorance and the greatest source of its 
misrepresentation is false information. UNESCO is not 
ideological, it does not support any single point of view in 
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controverted matters, but it is committed to an education in 
truth for the backward countries and an alleviation of in- 
justice and exploitation where these exists. In short, 
UNESCO intends to work to free men from the chains of 
ignorance and the paralysis of poverty. This role has been 
the historic role of the Church through the centuries. It 
would be impossible for the Church at this time to abandon 
its interest in these areas merely because an international 
organization is available to do the job. 

With progress, we know, there must also be moral educa- 
tion, training the spirit of man to match the new vistas open 
to the mind. With a change in social and economic position 
must come a sense of responsibility which understands the 
larger and deeper realities of life in society. Catholic influ- 
ence can make these necessary resources available and de- 
fend religious values where they are threatened. All reli- 
gious people will feel that the UNESCO program, though 
not itself religious, must respect those values which religion 
promotes and must provide for man a climate of living 
which leaves him free to express the deepest longings of the 
human soul in a religious way. The presence of committed 
Christians in the UNESCO operation, as member states and 
as cooperating workers, will insure a moral direction in all 
of its activities which will be salutary for all involved. It 
would be catastrophic to leave so powerful an agency for 
good in the hands of secularists, atheists and prophets of 
doom! 

It is understandable how Catholics, with others, were 
alienated from early UNESCO programs by the ideological 
pretensions of men like Julian Huxley. But it is now many 
years since Huxley was Director General and even during 
his years the Executive Board was unwilling to accept his 
philosophical positions as official ones for UNESCO, and in 
fact so recorded itself. 

At the present time, Catholics have every reason to be 
well disposed toward the organization and its program. Not 
merely does it parallel long-standing Catholic endeavors 
among the “have-not” peoples but it offers an invaluable 
opportunity for the moral influence of the Church to be felt 
in critical areas of education, learning and culture. 

There is the added fact, which some will find impressive 
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—that the Director General of UNESCO is himself a Cath- 
olic. Dr. Veronese of Italy is a distinguished man with a 
long experience in Catholic Action programs in his native 
land and on the international level as well. Beyond this 
the present Holy Father, Pope John XXIII, was himself for 
some years the Vatican observer at UNESCO and has many 
times encouraged Catholic participation with the agency and 
provides guidance and cooperation in many aspects of the 
UNESCO program. 

The popular American liaison with UNESCO, as estab- 
lished by Congress, is a Commission set up to advise the 
State Department. This “U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO,” as it is called, has representatives of the arts 
and sciences, education, labor, social sciences and com- 
munity agencies who gather yearly to discuss UNESCO 
programs. The Executive Board meets more often, as do 
specialized committees, to prepare material for this annual 
meeting. 

The Commission is a kind of two-way street. It brings 
informed American opinion to the State Department to 
assist it in forming its UNESCO policy, and it brings the 
UNESCO program itself back to the American people. One 
of its most successful ventures is its biennial National Con- 
ference which brings together more than a thousand dele- 
gates and observers to consider certain aspects of the 
UNESCO program. The 1961 Conference is planned for 
Boston and will take for its subject ““Africa—South of the 
Sahara.” Previous conferences studied “Latin America” 
and “East-West Understanding.” 


Catholic participation in the Commission and Conferences 
is very much worth encouraging. There have been several 
specifically Catholic groups represented on the Commission 
itself from the beginning. The representative of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, for example, has been 
a permanent member and the present representative is serv- 
ing as Vice-Chairman of the Commission. 


Altogether, it would be difficult to imagine a national and 
international program so full of meaning and opportunity 
both for the American and the Catholic. When one brings 
his talents and abilities to support the ideals of UNESCO 
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in one’s own country or on the world scale one can serve too 
a true patriotism and an authentic spiritual inspiration. If 
it is true, as has been asserted so often, that the decisive 
battles of the future will be fought and won in “the empires 
of the mind,” then we know that these minds all over the 
world must be prepared for mature participation in that 
conflict. UNESCO is the agent of education and coopera- 
tion which can give final victory to the forces of freedom. 
All men of good will therefore should be prepared to assist 
so noble and necessary an effort. 











TEACHING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
SISTER JOAN BLAND, S.N.D.1 


To the already impressive list of the crimes of interna- 
tional Communism, the teacher of Catholic college fresh- 
men is tempted to add yet another. It threatens to eliminate 
the effective teaching of the social sciences in Catholic 
schools. An almost obsessive preoccupation with the sub- 
ject on the part of teachers diverts attention from equally 
important matters and distorts their approach to those 
which are not overlooked. Resolute anti-Commuhism is too 
often regarded as a substitute for information, for objective 
analysis, for a positive attitude toward the problems of 
human society. 


One effect of this preoccupation is extreme nationalism, 
an assumption that national sovereignty is absolute, that the 
United States should never submit to any kind of interna- 
tional controls. The words of Pope Pius XII about “the 
erroneous concept of an absolutely autonomous sovereignty 
divested of all social obligations”? come as a distinct shock 
to the average college freshman who has attended a Catholic 
school. The idea of limited national sovereignty has acquired 
a Communist tinge in his mind, and the whole history of 
the Church’s struggles with exaggerated nationalism seems 
hardly sufficient to convince him that it can be opposed with- 
out treason to Church and state alike. Behind this psy- 
chology is, of course, the fear that the Communist will 
dominate any international agency, a fear which, as Khru- 
shchev’s recent frustrations at the UN demonstrated so well, 
finds little justification in our first fifteen years’ experience. 
The worship of American pride of place is ominous, even 
when its origins are in resistance to Communism. The 





1 Professor of History, Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 


2Pope Pius XII, Christmas Radio Message, December 24, 1948. 
Catholicism and Internationalism: A Papal Anthology, reprint from 
Thought, ed. Alba Zizzamia (N.C.W.C., 1954), p. 14. 
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words of the perceptive D. W. Brogan on this subject merit 
attention: 


It is a belief of mine, reinforced by my last few 
months in the States, that the real religion of the mass 
of Americans (including many Catholics) is America. 
By “under God” they don’t mean under God but along 
with God (who is, of course, always judging the other 
nations, not the Americans.) * 


We serve our country ill if we reduce it to the level of the 
golden calf. In fact, a Catholic who wishes to accept the 
teachings of the Church, implicit in its whole tradition, 
applied to the existential situation by Pope Pius XII and 
upheld by his successor, simply cannot take an extreme 
nationalist position. 


The idea which credits the State with unlimited au- 
thority is not simply an error harmful to the internal 
life of nations, to their prosperity, and to the larger 
and well-ordered increase in their well-being, but like- 
wise it injures the relations between peoples, for it 
breaks the unity of supranational society, robs the law 
of nations of its foundations and vigor, leads to viola- 
tion of others’ rights and impedes agreement and peace- 
ful intercourse. A disposition, in fact, of the divinely 
sanctioned natural order divides the human race into 
social groups, nations or States, which are mutually 
independent in organization and the direction of their 
internal life. But for all that, the human race is bound 
together by reciprocal ties, moral and juridical, into a 
great commonwealth directed to the good of all nations 
and ruled by special laws which protect its unity and 
promote its prosperity. No one can fail to see how 
the claim to absolute autonomy for the State stands 
in open opposition to this natural law that is inherent 
in man—nay, denies it utterly—and, therefore, leaves 
the stability of international relations at the mercy of 
the will of rulers, while it destroys the possibility of 
true union and fruitful collaboration directed to the 
general good.‘ 





3 The Saturday Review of Literature, October 29, 1960, p. 33. (D. W. 
Brogan is Professor of Political Science at Cambridge University, 
and author of The American Character.) 

4 Encyclical, Summi Pontificatus, on the Function of the State in 
the Modern World, October 20, 1989. Zizzamia, p. 17. 
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The other side of the nationalism coin is resistance to 
international organization, sometimes an indiscriminate re- 
sistance to any international organization. Here too, papal 
directives seem less familiar to the average freshman than 
the latest fulminations of our more nationalist newspapers. 
Yet the Popes have supported the UN consistently, since 
even before it was created in the last months of the war. 

Already, in Our Christmas message of 1939, we ex- 
pressed a desire for the creation of international organ- 
izations which, while avoiding the lacunae and defects 
of the past, should be really capable of preserving peace 
according to the principles of justice and equity against 
all possible threat in the future.® 

In 1944, the Holy Father was not unaware of the threat 
of international Communism, not unaware that the Soviet 
Union would inevitably play an influential part in the func- 
tioning of any world organization which could be set up. 
In the hours of its actual origin, Pope Pius XII said of the 
UN: “The whole of mankind follows the progress of this 
noble enterprise with anxious interest.”® Today the Holy 
See does not hesitate to “collaborate” with such agencies 
as the United Nations’ Technical Assistance Program and 
the UN Special Fund, by making annual contributions for 
their work. 

Although the average freshman is less hostile to immigra- 
tion than was his counterpart of ten years ago, he has a 
vague belief that the United States has accepted far more 
than its share of displaced persons, and that in so doing 
it has practiced the most noble and disinterested charity. 
The idea that our resources and the size of our country in 
proportion to its population might involve an obligation 
in justice is entirely strange to him. The whole New Testa- 
~ ment and Thomistic teaching that no man (and no nation) 
has a right to superfluities in the face of a neighbor’s need 
is often unfamiliar both as it concerns domestic and as it 
concerns foreign affairs. 

The Catholic high school graduate is likely to regard all 





5 Radio Message of the Fifth Anniversary of World War II, Sep- 


tember 1, 1944. Zizzamia, p. 12. 
6 Address to the College of Cardinals, June 2, 1945. Zizzamia, p. 14. 
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contact with Communists on any level as necessarily harm- 
ful. It is compromising for a president to meet with Khru- 
shchev, regardless of what takes place at the meeting. If an 
association of any kind includes a Communist, it ought not 
to include a Catholic. Cultural interchange is a dangerous 
idea, probably thought up by fellow travellers. Behind this 
outlook is the tacit assumption that any contact between 
Communists and Christian Democrats will tend to make 
Communists out of the Christians and that Communists will 
never be at all affected by their contacts with the West. That 
such counsels of timidity have not characterized the suc- 
cessful movements of history, as, for example, the early 
Christians in their attitude toward the empire of pagan 
Rome, does not seem to occur to most of our Catholic school 
alumni. We continue to think in terms of the instinct for 
conservation which developed, understandably, in the post- 
Tridentine Church, even though no great Catholic thinker 
of today thinks that conservation is enough. Our Lord said, 
“Go, teach all nations,” not “Go, lock yourself in a safe 
little ivory tower until the enemy to whom you have left the 
rest of the world comes to batter it down.” 

Even less defensible than the idea that Catholic and 
American ideology (little distinction is made between the 
two) can survive only by isolation is the view that foreign 
aid xmounts to a robbery of the United States taxpayer, 
that it is simply money gone “down a rat hole.” Squaring 
this viewpoint with Christianity would seem to involve in- 
credible flexibility of conscience. But Communism comes 
to the rescue again. We should not be taxed for assistance 
of underdeveloped areas because some of the aid may fall 
into the hands of Communists. This is the ultimate evil, 
outweighing the fact that millions of little children are 
hungry and will never grow up to be healthy men and 
women unless we assist them with the food we are finding 
it too expensive to store. 

If (as is far from certain) people of this outlook are not 
actually dupes of the Communist propaganda they are so 
careful to avoid, they are equally dupes of a propaganda 
which is no less materialist for not being dialectical. Even 
the proletariat makes a better god than the pocketbook. 
Douglas Hyde, the English convert from Communism who 
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has served the Church and the West with so much devotion 
and effect since his conversion in 1948, testifies that when 
he was editor of the London Daily Worker English Com- 
munists welcomed anti-Communist crusades.” All radical 
movements thrive on opposition and are usually most suc- 
cessful when forced underground. The Communist reaction 
to United States foreign aid can be deduced from the eager- 
ness with which they have undertaken to compete with us 
in this expensive undertaking. Whatever the preferences 
of the Communist world, however, there is no reason to 
make our own the values of those to whom the sacredness 
of the individual bank account is the one norm of legitimacy. 
Even the acceptance of this norm on the domestic level 
is harmful to international concord. In a world which 
knows no universal ideal except brotherhood, the commu- 
nity, social responsibility, our civilization will only com- 
mand respect if we manifest an active social conscience at 
home as well as abroad. Obsessive fear of Communism 
tends to make many Catholic teachers nervous about pro- 
grams for social justice which are clearly in line with the 
duties of the state as laid down in papal pronouncements. 
In the most extreme cases, even civil rights legislation and 
court decisions enforcing integration are attributed to Com- 
munist influence. A minimum of mental sophistication 
would be sufficient to suggest that there is nothing the Com- 
munists would rather not see in the United States today 
than interracial justice. The fact that we are far from 
having achieved it fully is their strongest weapon in the 
Asian and African nations where our contest will be one 
day decided. Still, it is rarely that this particular type of 
emotional thinking prevails among Catholics today. The 
Catholic interracial movement has come nearer to success 
than the effort to baptize our international outlook. 
Excessive gullibility is another unfortunate result of a 
blinding preoccupation with Communism. Every tale that 
purports to unveil a source of radical influence is accepted 
uncritically. Students will gravely warn their apparently 
uninformed college teachers that The New York Times is a 
dangerously Red paper and really should not be in the 





7 Lecture given at Trinity College, November 3, 1960. 
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library. The more cautious among those similarly indoc- 
trinated will substitute the even more nebulous adjective, 
“pink,” as they quote “my high school,” or “my eighth 
grade” teacher. Teachers should be careful also, at least 
in their official capacity, not to propagate folklore, such as 
the tale that Franklin Roosevelt is not really dead at all, 
but roaming at large, engaged in some mysterious activity. 
The uncritical acceptance of any group or person who is, 
or professes to be, anti-Communist is another corollary of 
the theory that there is only one evil in the world. 

The tragedy of this outlook lies not only in the untenable 
and even un-Christian viewpoints engendered, but also in 
the neglect of the great Catholic ethical heritage as it is 
applicable to the problems of our time. “It is indeed a 
tragedy,” said Father Robert Drinan, S.J., addressing the 
32nd annual conference of the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace in 1959, “that the Church in the United 
States, blessed with remarkable fidelity to the teachings of 
the Holy See, has failed in a notable way even to know, 
much less to radiate, the principles of international brother- 
hood so brilliantly expounded to the world by Pius XII.’’® 
The fact is that recent Popes have offered the world new 
insights of great value about the implications of Christian- 
ity in the international order, insights which have hardly 
been noticed by most United States Catholics, even those 
engaged in teaching the social sciences. Pope John XXIII 
has already made it abundantly clear that he is as deeply 
interested in this matter, as was his predecessor. In his 
1959 Christmas message, he pointed out once more how 
necessary it is “to overcome certain erroneous ideas: the 
myths of force, of nationalism, or of other things which 
have prevented the integrated life of nations.’’® 

The papal teachings were referred to with special urgency 
in a statement released by the Cardinals and Archbishops 
of France, on October 17, 1960. They pointed out how 


... during the last seventy years, the Sovereign Pontiffs 
have worked out more and more precisely in the light 





8 C.A.1.P. News, November-December, 1959. 
9C.A.1.P. News, January, 1960. 
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of Natural Law and Revelation, a profound and dar- 
ingly constructive doctrine on relations among peoples. 
Twentieth century communications were in the plan of 
God before they sprang from the fertile minds of Thomas 
Edison or the Wright Brothers. Their spiritual implica- 
tions are more thrilling than the material benefits they 
confer. They have made much more evident than it was 
before 
... the design of God on humanity, a design of love, 
unity and peace which must extend to the establishment 
of a veritable community of the peoples, fully respect- 
= the diversity and the distinctive characters of the 
nations. 


Not only the spiritual opportunities presented by the 
world of the twentieth century, but also the moral problems 
created by its achievements have been analyzed in papal 
teaching. 


The teaching of the Popes contains a doctrine on war 
and peace, the rights and duties of states, the dangers 
which the absolute sovereignty of the state presents. 
At the same time as it makes a virtue of patriotism 
and exalts the duty of an active participation in the 
life and the true grandeur of the nation, it denounces 
the perils of exacerbated nationalisms. 


Throughout these documents, there is a consistent pattern 
of support for international organization, both in principle 
and in practice. 

Finally, the doctrine of the Church proclaims the 
necessity of an international organization of the peo- 
ples to do away with the causes of conflicts, take jointly 
in hand the sufferings of humanity, the struggle against 
hunger, sickness, poverty in the world, ignorance. 

Together, all nations must work to save men, to 
assure the development in the economic, social, cultural 
fields of the young nations which have become inde- 
pendent, to defend and guarantee the moral values 
which found true civilization and the authentic prog- 
ress of humanity. Whatever may be the deficiencies 
inherent in any human institution, and however slow, 
patient, laborious its efforts may be, an international 
organization of the nations is today more than ever 
indispensable to establishment of world peace.'° 

Obviously neither the Pope nor the French hierarchy nor 





10 C.A.1.P. News, November-December, 1960. 
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anyone else regards the UN as a perfect organization, nor 
all of its decisions as correct decisions. But the whole tra- 
dition of the rule of law has grown up in imperfect courts 
where imperfect judges made imperfect decisions, and the 
whole parliamentary tradition, under conditions even less 
favorable. 

If the Popes and the French Cardinals speak so strongly 
about the obligations of Catholics all over the world, what 
is to be thought of the duties of us who enjoy the affluent 
society, who have in nearly all respects the world’s best 
opportunity to serve the cause of world peace? Clearly it 
is not a matter we can afford to take lightly, and fortunately 
our ablest leaders do not so regard it. Bishop John J. 
Wright of Pittsburgh has often expressed deep concern. 

I’ve often reflected that while Catholics are, in theo- 
logical and religious matters, the most cosmopolitan 
and world-minded people on earth, somehow in politi- 
cal, social and economic matters they turn out to be 
ultra-nationalists." 

Nevertheless, the picture is not by any means all dark- 
ness. The Catholic textbooks prepared for elementary and 
secondary schools do not understress our responsibilities. 
The work of the Commission on American Citizenship at 
The Catholic University of America has been especially con- 
structive in the fostering of international awareness, and 
the most widely used high school texts are equally sound. 
Why, then, do most Catholic college freshmen give so little 
evidence of familiarity with the ideal of the international 
common good? Probably the answer lies in an inevitable 
time lag. Catholic attitudes on the college and university 
level have improved greatly in this respect during the past 
fifteen or twenty years. Naturally, many teachers had com- 
pleted their education before the change came, and they often 
have little time to keep up on new developments. Students 
who express nationalistic ideas do not quote books; they 
quote teachers or parents. Yet, because nationalism is above 
all an emotional phenomenon, it is more difficult to counter- 
act, the earlier in life it became part of the student’s con- 
sciousness. The problem is a serious one. 

On the positive side also, we cannot afford to forget that 
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the neglect of an objective approach to international affairs 
involves missing an educational opportunity which is rarely 
to be found outside the social sciences. One can hardly 
teach children to think independently about mathematics. 
There is no room for individual judgment about the Pytha- 
gorean Theorem. There is little need, either, for a private 
interpretation of the Apostles’ Creed, however essential it 
is to have an individual understanding of it. No doubt 
artistic and literary judgments can be made, even by the 
very young, more or less independently, but these are ques- 
tions of taste, not necessarily associated with action. The 
social sciences, on the other hand, concern matters of every- 
day relevance to all pupils, and, although certain related 
principles are beyond dispute, the vast field for implementa- 
tion of these principles is one of the areas where Catholics 
can most legitimately, and even profitably, differ. Helping 
the young to understand this fact clearly, and at the same 
time to see where the difference between principle and im- 
plementation lies, is a basic educational task. It cannot be 
performed effectively merely by denouncing Communism 
ad nauseam. 

Communism, as has often been remarked, is a Christian 
heresy. The intense anger of Kar] Marx when he observed 
the abuses of industrial society could only have come to a 
man who had unconsciously adopted Christian ideas about 
the sacredness of the individual human being. It is a result 
of the failure of Christians to apply Christian principles 
to their economic life. In the long run it will be defeated 
only by the application of Christianity to the economic life 
of Christian nations, and to their relations with the peoples 
of our one world. It would be the ultimate irony if Chris- 
tians were so preoccupied with resisting the aggressions 
of Communism on the levels of military strength and sub- 
version that they failed to take the only measure that can, 
in the long run, defeat it. 

The Christian child must be given the Christian vision. 
In the words of Frank Sheed, the Communist is a man who 
has seen a vision. You cannot fight a vision with-an army 
or a police force, but only with a power equal to itself. We 
have so much more than that, in the vision that is called 
beatific. 





